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WHAT EVERT CHRISTIAN MUST KNOW 
AND DO. 

That a little book ma; be very full of mischief, was never 
more forcibly illustrated than by the little book whose title 
we have prefixed to our article. We have here a diamond 
edition of the Moral Philosophy of the Church of Rome, of 
which no less than two issues have been lately printed, 
for wide circulation among the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, one of them at the small sum of one penny, at 
Richardson's (late Coyne's), in Capel-street, and the other 
of them for the still smaller sum of one halfpenny, at 
Duffy's, Wellington-quay." We venture to say that a 
greater body of moral poison was never before condensed 
into the space of five inches by three ; and we challenge 
anybody to extract an equal quantity from the bulkiest 
quarto in existence. Tet it purports to be the production of 
die Rev. J. Furniss, Priest of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, one of those holy Redemptorist Fathers 
whose self-allotted mission was to banish and burn all 
bad books, including French novels, English works of 
fiction, and, above all, the Protestant Bible. But then, some 
of our readers may ask, are we to hold the Roman Catholic 
Church at large responsible for the teaching of some, per- 
haps, wild, fanatical, and extravagant priest? Certainly 
not ; unless the constituted authorities of the Church of 
Rome choose to assume that responsibility to themselves, 
and endorse with their approbation what the Redemp- 
torist priest has written. But can this be possible? our 
readers will say. We have only to answer that the 
concluding words of both editions are the following : " Im- 
primatur iff Paulas Cullen, Arcbiepiscopus Dublinensis." 
We therefore deal with this work not as the teaching of 
the Rev. J. Furniss, but as the authorized teaching of the 
Church of Rome itself. 

The little book bears the captivating title " What every 
Christian must know and do." It contains a compendious 
directory on the subject of confession, the laws of God and 
of the Church, the rule of life, good works, sins, and con- 
science. At present, however, we only intend to notice 
an exposition of the ten commandments, as they are given 
in this book. Upon the first commandment, " / am the 
Lord thy God, thou shalt have no other God but me," the 
reader would be led to suppose that the observance of it 
consisted merely in not doubting, or disbelieving, or denying 
tbe Catholic faith, and in not going to prayers or sermons 
in Protestant places of worship, in not reading Protestant 
books or tracts, in the practice of faith, hope, and charity, 
and the avoidance of superstition, such as resorting to 
fortune-tellers, attending to dreams, &c. ; and of sacrilege 
and irreverence, such as behaving ill to priests and religious, 
to crucifixes and religious ceremonies. But in aU this 
there is not an allusion to the main thing which the first 
commandment prohibited— -idolatry. " Thou shalt have 
no other God but me." Is it not strange tbat upon such,a 
test a sermon should be given on not disbelieving 5 tag 
Roman Catholic faith, and not misbehaving' to. Rqipaa. 

■ We have ascertained that for gratuitous distribute the. WO* 
may be ajrcnaaed at Mr. Duffy's at the reduced price or three shil- 
lings ixr kindred, arid having ourselves purchase!! 1 09 coj&a; we a*re 
ttinoaSfen to ^bWweVatty reader who may »i*««<il«t*thMeV 



Catholic priests, and not one word about not dishonouring 
God by setting up in his place other gods, or semblance o" 
gods, which the commandment itself is exclusively con- 
cerned with? Upon simony there is a curious direction : 
" It is a mortal sin to buy or sell anything sacred, for ex- 
ample, the relic of a saint, but it is not a sin to sell the case 
containing the relic for its jnst value, or to sell blessed 
beads for what they are worth, without the blessing" (p. 10 
of Richardson's edition). This reminds us of a clever fellow 
who used to go through the streets with a bundle of little 
books in one hand, and a bnndle of straws in the other. 
He cried out that he would not sell his book, and that he 
could not sell his book, but he would sell his straw, and 
give away his book. His ingenious device excited the 
curiosity of small boys and curious servant maids, who 
eagerly invested their penny in the purchase of the straw, 
and thus secured the possession of the unpurchaseable book. 
The book, to be sure, on examination, proved to be as 
worthless as the straw, and the whole concern was con- 
demned as a catchpenny. 

The second commandment, " Thou shalt riot take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain," is the subject of some 
strange commentary. On the subject of oaths we quote the 
following passage : — " Oaths. — To eall God, or something 
sacred, to witness that what you say is the truth, for ex- 
ample, to swear on the book or — By the name of God, or 
the holy name — By Heaven — on my soul — so help me God ; 
but if you do not know that what you say is an oath, or do not 
meanto take an oath, then these words are not oaffts."b(p.ll.) 
Now, here is a doctrine that saps and uodermines the 
foundations of all civil society. The obligation of an 
oath, by which a man is bound to speak the truth, when 
be solemnly calls God to witness what he says, and utters 
the self-pronounced sentence, " So help me God," as 1 
speak the truth, is the chief security of our property, our 
lives, and our liberties. Upon the faith of this, the most 
valuable property is transferred from one party to another 
— nay, the arraigned prisoner is acquitted or hangeoV*-' 
and yet, according to this teaching, to call God to witness) 
that what you say is the truth — to swear on the bobk"iJ 
is an oath, with all its solemn obligations, in the sign* of 
God and men ; or it is a farce and a mockery, accotfnStoej 
as the witness in his own secret mind may intend it -kd be 
an oath or not. Here is Christian morality foFsweh'lof 
the members of the Church of Home as will receiv* 4»: 
We doubt not that many who read this will repudiate it,' 
and revolt from it with horror and disgust! ••>■' '- '•> -■-•'•i <■ 

Again, it is not an oath to say " on my life^on >Htji 

conscience it is God's truth — God knows" it^-Sroewttoe 

Gospel," unless yon mean these words for'ato oatbf yetlt 
is an oath to swear " on my soul— bj 1 neave»V' 1 ::Wby l ? 
Because the soul is something sscred, ' and twavehi • isi 
something sacred ; bnt our life and 'rjtn'e < oMoi*rfew'sVe 
not. (p. 11.) Very different from this' S'toe -teewbidg 'of 
God's word. From that we learn that the 'tabscieiice- is 1 
God's witness, to accuse and:Bxcnse us iaosrdolBgsj -It 
is God's representative withifi the hearty even of a heatben 
man ; but we can scarcely wofcaerywhenthe conscience' i* 
subjected to the violent perversion 1 wWchsaoh training ate 
this may have accustomed 1 it to, wtoew deseerated and 
degraded, it should no longer be regardeeV by a Re- 
demptorist Father as anything sacreu. The language of 
our blessed Saviour has been- happily applied to thebeV 
" fools and blind guides'* wHo say, whosoever shall sweari 
by God's truth, it is nothing;' but Whosoever shall sweat 
by his soul, he is' a deWer. 1 "'Ye>i***r WKf Mian! tor 
whether is greater, the' sorjl,' or Sod's truth whieb sancti- 
fieth the soul. Ye say; whbsoever shall swear- by fh« 
Gospel, it is nothing \ but whosoever shall swear by t**< 
book, he is guihyv Tefools and Hindi for wfcethen ie 
greater, the book, or' the Gospel whisk sanctinetb tb*; 
book. ■ ' •■ '■"' '■ • ' •■" ■-■ ■ <■■" '" ' •"" s •i""-<m 

The book; Ho doubt, Says, *It is » mortal sin t* taaev 
an dath in a liev tod worse 'inn bourt of. juetioe;'J.*rjt' 
there can be>nb Taking off Mn bath at all with. any fenr> 
of Words; «f wtlh'aM? ceremony,- *f t*e party -do«»«»t: 
meWi to take an' oath; so 'that the oasa ^>ut>ea»iietiert 
occur r/hlesS the partywttfBlry'cborjsiB; by a perversa $*td 
silly intention, (o'involve hiarseM in the eobseqoeoce* of 
ainortal sin, which he can so 'readily -avoid ■■ by simply 
repeating over Words in the pieseribed formj with all thai 
outwttru appearance of taking a solemn btftb, but in-i 

.,l i i n t f. . i. , i n . I i ' , !■■ t . ..:,.>■ ; u ii l p i ** , •* % mi nut . 



wardly intending to do nothing of the kind. 'If wtr 
Korean Catholic countrymen adopted such a doctrine ab 
this, where would be our safety? What confidence could 
be placed on the testimony of a witness, if be be a Roman 
Catholic, who received such a code of morality as this-? 
What value would there be in the verdicts of our juries 
if the jurors were Roman Catholics of this persnhsfori 1 ? 
What faith would we place in our Roman Catholic jttd^es 1 ? 
And who would venture to assert hfe4 rights In 8 -court off 
justice in which Roman Catholic .Judges 'imT juries prt- 
sided ? " " ' ; - ''• ' -■ •' ' : '« 

Yet such is a part, and not the'worst'patt ofthe rrioral 
teaching offered by a Roman Cath6ne Trriest,'' unrler thb 
express sanction of the Most RevVPanlOu'flettyVTcaTAjiOaV 
tolic to the Pope. We have" Iran sornereeent Mperientfe 
in Ireland of the doings of titer} RifdembtoriStFatrferi, 
whose peculiar mission amongst us seinied sobe/tr/ek* 
tirpate bad books, and "rrjfbsr Same cottrpaBy the Hot* 
Scriptures; and it is 'the' 'more neeeststrry to .'scTUtinrSS 
the kind of books wrriotf tb*7' wtfuM -MrtrstihrW f«f therti. 

Upon tbe 3rd CorYrpandrrier|t ? " Rftrrj^lnlifr tji'ou' tfl^» 
holy the Sabbath day,". we have Irj'e foflo^ihg'eip^sftiqn - 
— " It is a sin to wirli on Sui)3ays° or' holidayy. If ik" 
mortal sin to work' for'abbkittico hours ji£ fwo' JiovAs Hi 
a_half,"and then' We aremfofrrieJwn'at Tsmeahf by work- 



to be paid tj>r"it."— tff: I^lS. 
;rs b1"f)i^ comnfuhify in ajrruch 



, P . 
work, it is not a sin 
This i pla'.c'4s''som¥rfi^Bers \. .. 
more favotfraole WAsftiori'tHan the rest "" If 't'lAbbun! 
man pVrfp.V'riis n^s wWk" For hire, fw(J. ati8 < fl-rraR"'T(o*u 
on' SuniJajj, lb is'BWrJfW'HB'j 1 o'utiifin' Italra'n'sVngii 
masIe^Wndshls etitfre Suhtla}- teicliag'f§f>e''ward fi '■&& 
of IJTe tfndfoolrSH'yourf|1aai» to firig bravu/as'or f?f. 
vOlbiis'pitties',' hi doMmns i)6 sVch sir?', aid perhaps lit 
Sin at all,8.'fid'rrik^ k^tp hbiy 1K^ Sa'Sbalft thy ."aceojclifjj 
to'«rlr accbmWioaatThg Mf.' Furniss.' WSi't saw flie'D6usS 
BibleVTsaiaS'oS, \S.— l 'lt jlidtf tiiVn $ray iKfteetfrorJ 




-„ MAS, wTSillihtJh; dost "not" %'.„.. 
icttiftldM'thm 'oiokmtlik htft fdrjM' t«"Jjjpeak' a 'w'6f|, 
r wlfl 1 feed Thefe r *ith ; trreiBH^riWce' 61 jaboT)',' inV 
faHl*r':" ' "' "'••" " '''-" •-"" -"-' - ' '' 

playmii 
aoirigiMr 

whettier it'Tie" s'erMle "work dV'-rlQ(3t'ft*efir^ f6'pe*Ii<tli 
ftt Bcfcafaan&Vith'God'slnJtirliitibn oTKe^pifi* His Safj- 
bkthUbijrr 1 If this injhrlctfo'ri be dr'jtny'bbfiBWloii" ufi'dri 
CnrlsfiariS St airyit is juft as'mften faWftfrfed ' if 'irfdfilg- 
irlg'fn wbrks o'f frivbibTj's ahihSemem, as ifi *ork's of'se> 
vile'lahdul" j'inaeeaj'we snd6rd"say Wdfe fed, ! SecivJse »<*- 
viler wtrrk : iSrffbi-e akiri'fo' wViVt* 'bf-ffeeesijfty tHSn'woi'a 
of tous'etteht'Can'be: The Jfre^uFe of want 'maV irid^'cej 
fKe TtfbffuriBfe marftcf pfcteeti with " nis' ' IjSrvife' work ofi 
theftaWialhl'flionti iwe'fe'M islhiWa that the ttessmg. M 
fhe'EBrdfsa^'liporl'tt^arKrrt'Wril Vdt 'Prosper'.' The 
Ipressure-ofrriWsw^htoMnetrs^onfjrcan IMfutJ thtf idleV 
tb' SpiM Vif SWdbHI ft' friusid SHoV ' ctartclng, tp' Vfiift 
aWny ! a*e&vytfbuf j'bit'we beTfgveTfe aWhoflBuM thtfSSf?. 
batTtanhW lfeBst'aS mricrraS^rm'bvef-lnd , u1 > trioo'S l< #fl'rB. 
irfgrnan.' Fit Thtf ode tr/e'Cnurfli bf Rorh'e n'as '43 
ainpls rbbB'<* eb'4rTtJ"to covbrnWbreac'n of G6<Ps liW 
while for'1ii« hurhbter ffellow (After rrjeVe'are ft'refe&vi 
ftre ^fena''TT»Satl*morfifi«ftttotfS're^nlrfeu , 'tb ! *SpV'aWar 
nioPtaH «ln.' " ^ 




M3m ttaliojtuin I^WiW.'^'ttlWtJ 01 *. 



— ' 5 to'caR ufeni very oaOj names, sucp as 

f3p^,'Befe! 5l 'a?an'Jtaf3s.^p W: f ffera fnjTgojcl /atb^j 
leaves us to <maeretaha r tnayt. is, no, dislidnouE to. ipuji 
paf'dbtStq'&b'ck'trfdin'in th°eir ' aBseijce or behipd; theii 
back's, or to dan tftern ajprotrldns' i^apies wton 5>ey ar| 
ndt withfti Beaiing; Thw Unojt Sciintufal taaching-^it j§ 
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never beard the revelation of God's will, would have 
Unshed to write a sentence from which snch an infer- 
ence conld, by any possibility, be drawn. The law of the 
Jews was, " He that curseth his father or mother dying 
let him*die, he hath cursed his father and mother, let his 
blood be upon him." — Lev. xx. 9. Death was the 
punishment of a child who cursed his father or mother, 
whether present or absent. "He that striketh his 
father or mother shall be put to death." — Exodus xxi. 15. 
The little book says it is a grievous sin, whereas it is a 
mortal sin to talk during mass or to get drunk. 

Next we come to the 5th Commandment — " Thou shalt 
not kill." Murder, or the unjustly taking away another's 
life, is a grievous mortal sin. This is all very good ; but 
_a> foot note tells us " it is not a sin to desire some tem- 
poral misfortune to another, because it will make him 
'■ciate M-give scandal, or be converted, or not persecute the 
good."— p. 1C. That is, if a Boman Catholic, convinced 
■vjf what he conceives to be error, should begin to avow 
his change of feeling, and thereby give scandal to the 
.Church, it is no possible harm to wish him a smart attack 
mf.paralysis, or a gentle breaking of his neck, or other 
.tamporal misfortune, because it makes him cease to give 
scandal. Though it may do his body some harm, it will 
do . bi.3 soul some good. The Holy Inquisition believed 
this doctrine as sincerely as does the Bedemptorist 
Fathei; ; and if it has developed its principles into prac- 
tice more extensively than the Bedemptorist Father, the 
reader may depend upon it it is solely because the con- 
stitutions of Italy and Spain are more agreeable to 
■mutilation and murder, that scandal may be hushed, 
ihanthe free constitution of the Anglo-Saxon. They 
may/ hum our Bibles, but they cannot burn our bodies. 
JBnt; the fell spirit of the Inquisition — the spirit that 
Jit the fires of Smithfield, and still feeds the dungeons 
of Tusoacy and Borne with their victims — that spirit of 
Religious persecution is disclosed unmistakeably in those 
An i but pregnant words — "It is no sin to desire some 
tamporal misfortune to another, because it will make him 
«• ase to give scandal or be converted." 

tjipon the 6th Commandment—" Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery" — there are many things to which we should 
lake, grave exception. This portion of the book is full 
ot | gross and indecent suggestions, of impure and abom- 
inable ideas respecting the nearest and most sacred re- 
lations of life, from childhood to manhood. The very 
fy^ure of the subject eompels us to pass them over in 
ai)ent reprobation. 

y?e can more freely examine the exposition of the 
fw. Commandment — " Thou shalt not steal." Upon 
$l^s very plain and simple text the rev. father revels in 
(j^e luxury of casuistical refinement and snbtilty. He 
jjay|j there are different ways of stealing : — 1. To steal 
all, at once. 3. To take and keep things by little and 
Ijftle. 3. To help others to steal, and so on. Then, as 
Jp^ho sin which attaches to the different kinds of 
paling as distinguished by him, he says, " It is a venial 
jtyn.to steal a little. It is a mortal sin to steal much; for 
^ample, to steal from a workman a day's wages, or to 
luteal less from a poorer man, or more from a richer 
)jnan." — p. 20. Now, reader, are not these most in- 
genious and most unsatisfactory distinctions from an in- 
'iapble authority 1 If you steal 4s. 6d. from a carpenter, 
pemg his day's wages, that's a mortal sin ; but if yousteal 
jpff same sum from his employer, the builder, it is trans- 
formed into a venial sin, and requires to be repeated three 
j^mes, at least, to reach the size and magnitude of a mor- 
tal tin in his behalf. The common law of England had 
pnee a distinction between grand and petit larceny. It 
was a petit larceny if the sum stolen was under twelve 
jenoe, and a grand larceny if it exoeeded the little shil- 
ling. The plain sense of modern times would not endure 
Mich preposterous distinctions, which measured crime by 
the amount of its success, and not by the spirit which 

ftuates its perpetration. But this is not the worst of 
The Bev. Mr. Furniss tells us, " If you steal from 
Serent personB, it needs half at much again for* mortal 
am, ; and the same if you steal at different times. If 
TJju„steal from different persons, at well as at different 
trai* a, , j( needs double the sum. If you steal often a little, 
Wfien, the, Mtfe sums come to make altogether a large 
jram, ;j $en it becomes a mortal sin. It is also a mortal 
sjn iteajeal a,littfe, if at the same time you have the will 
jin.d intention, to steal much, if you could."— p. 20. 

Can .any hqnatf. man, read Jhjs with patience? If we 
dared to measure these matters by degrees, by a sin- 
MMotur/, who oan balievje fhat^t jsu jgreajter sin once and 
for' eveK tipder strops' overpowering temptation, to ap 



JtuWoT 30s. Wday." '^Ke'p^^^^ty,]^!^ 
ittaTkbt lithe s^imp before" ap^-jthe motive is $«, same,, 
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ot £1 per day, before it becomes equivalent in guilt to the 
single act of stealing £100 all at once. By a still more 
complex feat of Bomish arithmetic it is declared that 
if, instead of always plundering the same individual, the 
dexterous thief distributes his attentions among several, 
he may practise his art to a much wider limit before he 
incurs the mortal sin. He may plunder 1 99 persons of one 
pound each before he incurs the same guilt as if he robbed 
one person of £100. What apprentice or clerk in a gro- 
cer's shop, desiring to appropriate as much of his master's 
property as he could safely manage, would do otherwise 
than adopt Mr. Furniss's plan of taking little by little, and 
thereby keeping his poor soul safe from mortal sin. Now, 
what is the secret spring of all this kind ot theology ? The 
confessional and the sale of indulgences are vastly preju- 
diced by bigsins done ingtobo ; thatisdoneallatonce. There 
is at best but one confession of them, and most probably 
none at all, as the risk of detection seals the lips ; but let 
the thief subdivide his crime into many small acts, constantly 
repeated, no matter how it sears his conscience till it has 
lost all sense of sin and of honesty, it is more venial in the 
sight of the Church of Borne than one bold act of crime 
which endangered her privilege of remission ? Would not 
the following be a curious thesis for the class of dogmatic 
theology at Maynooth to discuss. Assuming that an 
adult person may be killed by a single grain of strichnine 
administered in one dose, and that the act of administering 
it amounts to a mortal sin : how often may it be admi- 
nistered " little by little," in portions of l-10th of a grain 
to the same patient, before it amounts to a mortal sin ? 
And again — to how many different patients may the same 
quantity be administered at different times before the mor- 
tal sin is fully consummated. Does not such monstrous 
jargon about venial and mortal sins sicken the heart of an 
honest man ? Could it have even entered into the ima- 
gination to conceive such a distinct ion, unless a man had a 
pecuniary interest in the remission of sins, and, therefore, 
was obliged to set a mercantile value upon their enormity ? 

Another specimen of the kind of honesty inculcated, 
we reads as follows, p. 21 : " When materials are given 
for some work ; for example — cloth to tailors, it is a sin to 
keep pieces which remain, except people are quite sure that 
it is not against the willof the employer, or there is a common 
custom of doing it, or it is necessary m order to gain reason- 
able profit! [No wonder that Boman Catholic tailors and 
dress-makers would indulge in the game of cribbage.] It is 
a sin to mix something with what you sell — for example, 
water with any liquor, except there is a common custom 
of doing it, and it is necessary in order to gain a reason- 
able profit. [No wonder our beer is mixed with water, our 
milk with chalk, our butter with flour, our gold chains 
with brass, our very medicines with vile and noxious 
stuffs.] Again, to forge or imitate a person's writing, if 
you do any harm with it, is a sin — p. 21. The converse of 
this proposition is left to the fancy. To forge or imi- 
tate a person's writing, if you do some good with it, is 
not a sin. If, suppose, a forged document purports to come 
from a parent, commanding obedience to something which 
the Church desires to have done — to take the veil of 
a nun — the vow of poverty and celibacy — to transfer 
property, or the like — it is, after all, but a pious fraud, 
and does some good, or, at least, is intended to do good. 
All this is necessarily right. How can fair discussion in 
matters of controversy be carried on with adversaries who 
hold such doctrines ? If it be permitted to forge or imitate 
a person's handwriting, it can be little harm to alter a 
passage in St. Augustine or St. Jerome, so as to fit an 
argument and discomfit a troublesome opponent. The 
chances are, if he be not very sharp he never may look to 
the original, and the fraud will pass undiscovered, and the 
good! cause will be served. Here is the source of many 
a fraud and fabrication exposed in the pages of the Catho- 
lic Layman, and hence it is that, expose and confute 
them as often as we may, they spring up afresh in 
perennial streams of unfailing abundance. 

Having said so much of stealing, let us see how the 
duty ofrestitution is handled. " If you have stolen any- 
thing you must give it back ; if you have injured any one 
in his person, character, honour, or goods, you must 
make amends." Very good, so far. — " You may delay resti- 
tution if you cannot do it at present, without very great 
difficulty; for example, if a workman would have to sell 
his tools, or if a person would lose his character — but 
you must have the will and intention to doit as soon as 
possible, at least by little and little." — p. 32. 

So, when a man has robbed his fellow of his property, 
and consults the Church of Borne as to his duty of resti- 
tution, he is told to consult his own convenience first, 
and not the circumstances of the injured man, or the 
imperative demands of justice. He is not, at once, 
promptly and at any cost and any inconvenience to re- 
store what he has stolen to his victim, who may be driven 
to the last extremity of want by its deprivation. The 
workman is not to sell his tools, much less his coat, to do 
instant justice, whtn themoment of compunction for his 
fault hasartiiedy as this would place him in some diffi- 
cfethy, and be. may takahis time and give it back little by 
little, -as suits' his oetivetiiencs. Still more abominable 
is'tbe'eaae'ef' Ananwbohat injured the charatterof his 
neighbour^ ey.somi-- wicked, calumny, or blighted the 
horioW'fend fair . f«ra»..of . a, .woman. by.some unfounded 
slander. What is his plain duty ? Honestly and openly 
to •onfittTli'i'tatn^fcn'atnerelJi tttkrlSW Omjr repara- 



tion in his power. This he cannot do without in soaie 
degree compromising his own character. What matter 
for that ! whose fault is it ? Go at once and make in- 
stant and ample reparation, and clear the slandered cha- 
racter, wipe away the aspersion whieh cannot rest 
for a moment upon a woman's honour without dimin- 
ishing its lustre. No, no, says the cold-blooded dis- 
ciple of Liguiri, you are not required to compromise 
your own character at all. Let injured innocence remain 
under the damning imputation of your vile slander ; let 
your victim sink steadily into an infamous grave, while 
you recal your slander by little and little — by gentle hints 
and slight insinuations, by saying, " Well, perhaps, I 
was too censorious ; perhaps I took an uncharitable, 
a hasty view of her conduct." This is no supposition of 
ours. Hear Mr. Furniss himself : — " If you injure 
much or take away any one's character by a lie, it is a 
mortal sin, and you must recal the lie. You might say 
you were mistaken or the like." — p. 23. 

After this — our readers will not be taken by surprise at 
anything to be found in this little book on the subject of 
lies. It says, " Lies are always sins ; but it is not a lie 
for a servant to say that her master is not at home, 
meaning that he cannot be seen, because every one un- 
derstands this. Lies which do great harm are mortal 
sins."— p. 22. Where else but in a code of morality 
such as this will one find the test of a lie to 
consist in its consequences, instead of its intention to de- 
ceive. Whether the servant does deceive the visitor or not, 
is not the test of its being a lie ; it is whether it was uttered 
with the intention of deceiving. What is a lie? The 
breach of the moral and religious obligation under which 
we are bound to speak the truth. What is truth? The 
correspondence between the utterance of the tongue 'and 
the sentiment of the heart; the faithful conformity of our 
language, or of our conduct, to the sentiment of the mind 
we declare. The devil is called the father of lies, and 
the first lie recorded in Scripture was uttered by him. 
Mr. Furniss, adopting the language of his Church, 
says that lies which do great harm are mortal sins; and, 
of course, lies which do little harm are not mortal sins. 
What says the Douay Bible, Apoc. xxi. v. 8, " All liars shall 
have their portion in the pool burning with fire and brim- 
stone.'' Again, " Telling a secret is wrong, and is very bad if 
it is a great secret, and telling it does great harm, or gives 
great sorrow. It would not be wrong to tell it to soma 
one for a good reason, such as to ask advice." (p. 33.) 
Therefore, of course, it is always right to tell every secret 
to the priest, and he must be the depositary of a great 
many things told under the seal of the strictest confi- 
dence and assurance that the confidant would be silent as 
the grave. What sense of security can there exist in the 
presence of such morality as this ? Again, " To read 
letters or private papers is wrong, and would be very bad 
if you think, perhaps, there is something in them the 
owner would be very sorry for you to know." (p. 24.) 
This, which is very wrong, and something worse in the 
estimation of every honourable mind, becomes vary right, 
provided the inquisitive delinquent plunges into the midst 
of the perusal of the forbidden letter without thinking 
anything at all of what the owner would feel if he saw 
his privacy invaded, and his inmost secrets reft from 
him! 

Here we must close, and ask each of our readers is the 
teaching of this book in accordance with his notions of 
" what every Christian should do ? Is there any master 
who would employ a servant ; any labourer who would 
associate with his neighbonr, if he practised what a Be- 
demptorist Father has preached? The teaching of this 
little book — small in size, but big in mischief — is to be 
substituted for the teaching of the Bible. Can we, then, 
wonder that in order to accomplish this monstrous sub- 
stitution, it is found necessary to banish and to burn • 
book which condemns every line of their teaching, and 
convicts them of falsehood and dishonesty to the souls of 
their deluded followers. In regard to the passages we 
have noticed it is not necessary to cite Scripture to con- 
demn them. We appeal to the honest sentiments of 
our readers' own minds — to the native impulses of their 
hearts— to the sober judgments of their plain understand- 
ings — to condemn such teaching as not merely unchris- 
tian, but immoral and abominable. 



THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. 
" This is eternal life," said our blessed Lord, " that they 
might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom Thou hast sent." This life-giving knowledge of 
God is something more than a mere apprehension of His 
being and attributes by the understanding. It denotes 
a personal, praotical acquaintance with Him in our souls, 
which is to be carried on from day to day, and deepened 
and consolidated by obedience to His revealed wUl. Yet 
this intellectual perception of Him is preliminary to, and 
forms an important part in, that higher, deeper, and 
holier knowledge which our Lord denominates eter/nWi 
life. To know God requires that we have just no- 
tions of His character and our relations to Him. We 
cannot be said to know Him while we entertain erroneous 
ideas on these points. Accordingly, the design of re- 
vealed religion is to enlighten us in this respect, and to 
set before us these all-important mutton in a clear* 
simple, and intelligible form. To the haly Seriptttm, 
thtrafoM, which tit tht ranlfttio& tt Q*t% will, we aunt 



